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Iritroducfeion 

In iiis bdok> Ihe i^lew fUtdpians , Robert Bogiislaw is/ that 
the social engineers of our times j ' the syst^Mis engineer ^ the opera tiohs; 
researcher, the cdnputer and/or data syst^s :special utilized; 
social theory dhiy iri"af tef-^the^p^^ kinds of ahalysis. They, 

assume a position of .aloofness to himan a^^ see 
'•hijnRan error" as a threat to the rational systems that they devise;. Such 
ah approac^^^^ leads to the cchstruc^^ of ^systems which utilUze 



"haf d'Vdata, require ccmputerized? or: automated^ , and stress the 

internal- logic of their cf eatiori; without, a pri org cdhsidef at ion of the 
variabrli^^^ and social context in: which , the dev^^ 

operate idf the :pbtentiat^ 

It is a smilar ideo^^^ cqncern that motivates this paper; the 

concern that most management , inf omatioh systems designers on Jthe current 
higher educational scene are interested an or jmowtedgeabl^^ 

about social; a^^ prgahizational t them deyise more 

wdrk&ble :;syst^ The techhol^ to build large-scale .management ihf or- 
mation systems is aVailabler, and= despite; its exiiens_e is being develdped^^ 
at f ofdnto^^Michigan University of Cdlorado, on n 

' :?'2[f ger scale?tby the Western Interstate Cotoission dri Higher Education/ as 
well as other places i Yet little of ithe 1^^^ new 

. .systems speaks to the issues r the sociai and drganizatidnal cdn- ^ 

teit of che^ coli^ vAiich they are to Operate. Thus, 

the ma*36r purpose^ p^^^ some of the social arid 

prgahiz^atiqnai issues; which wilt af^^ the; design and impieiientatiph of 
a university. mahagCTent-*^^^^ in a college or university setting. 
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jfor a mi or (ai^ ctier Institutes pne# It is 

n6t» hweyer, the^pi^ .pap^r to ;justiiir: t^ 

Sixti^^ «i asscM has to be iiiie 

C*?? su!?^ ^^sp^^sed^^^^^ obvious 

tHe ext^iiiai: deiMuads for -toe financial 

pressiJTOs t^ irtilize J*so^^ the tf|i^^^ to inake decisions 

niore openly in t^ imi wrsit re|uire8 , more :an^ bet ter inf orin^^ 

if tiiqse decis wre to re thcmrpglltt^ «uad^ 

Beyond th^^^^^ caox identify: 

specif ic goi^s a-success feSd'sed' {fifid^ 

^errc a miversity; li » d*^.?^ *^f? I^^^^il?%*ip^ system shouid: 

r be de^fihed COM for use across; ^^^^^ subsystems^ the sub^ 

systems shptald be^ integprated t^ .Malyses whic^^ reqldre data from 

two. or more iBiibsys^ems ^ ^(^^^ of cost per student credit hour - 

course credits and facndty^^^ ewiiy dbt€dn^^ and tiae datia 

shpxdd be accuret All Mpelcts of this goal must be 

achieved if the infoxTiation is to be majdma^ and is tp have a 

hi^ level of user ccmfldence. Second^/the ^Q:s heeds to be related to the 
tjuiiversity's Cor some^^^s^ infbrnuttion heeds ani/ot decisipn 

making processes. Only then will the MIS be ^le to directly contribute the 
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university's, mmajprl^j b^ felfiAilDris>. m fuhctioris* 

&ird flexiliie; It must not be a constraint oh the uhiver- 

'?A'ty's C€?)acity to a^ia^ to pressures; for reshufliifrg of priorities 

i^visingof academic rjprograms^^ €md the -like.- Ip today's- turb^ 
enyirphmeht fi^^^P^flJ^ility is a.ke^^ flmcticm which an drifrai^^ , 
andvshould. serve, iP'^'^^^ly,, €^ system to, be fully effective has 

to be devised^ inplemehted^ Md operated in such a-fMhion as to iifisure 
'^at^ the system is. vieyed as leeXtimi^^ (not ;just accurafce')^^^^ is utilized, 
teis is no-:sma^^ such, is t^ ih :which 

students are:^suspi^^^ a^nistr^^^^ resist beij^g^^ 

/ahdi ahai^ze^ are; subject to exterari^ Pressures for 

decisions that are polxtic^ly e3Q)edieht rather "Uian ones; that are ihtemaliy 

justified,. In . this .sense the ihformatipri^ being asked to, serve a- 

^ - ^ ' - - ^ _^ , _ „_ ^ __ ^ . . ^ ^ _ ^ _ ^ ^ _ _ 

l«yLntehahce fSohction; ii^*i i^o Msure that It^ a mecdiahisinzWhic^^^ 

the tmst of im adMnis^^ than 

one^ vhich ediehatesrthem from- ead^ othef p 



It should be eyxdeht that this cdhceptioh of :g6ais for a msuaageineht 
in;f6nnation system; i directed at a ppo^^^^^ that assists 

-Uie \miversity in dealing with both ihteraal md; exteraeu^^ It 
^serves :ail tJt^e basics functions of an orga^^ i productive, maaa- 

gerial, maintenance » bounc^^§ and adaptive,^ although li is primieurily a 
mtuiageinent tool. Further, the first of the four goals can be achileved 
for the most part, by the technical specialist; by the operations researcher, 

the systems analyst , and the epi3:>v.ter escpert. The latter three goals, 

' ' - - - =j, - * - . • - 

hwever/f depend on the "fit" of this, hev technological system with the 
existing formal ana social organizational systems It is the issues that 
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^afise in this fit or interface ^betveeh tlie new tecKholo^ and the 
other two systep whidi caastitute the penary anaiytical fociis 6Si(l 
orgiuiizatidn of what follows ; 

AlUniverb. yL MIS;, Some. BMic Assuiiptioiis 

^ In desx^ing a suc^ coinprehensive 

:goais for a conplek; Miy^^ there care sewr ob- 

vious assxiii^tions that heed to be stated>^ Flfst^. to hMdle a data base 
for- a large; ihs^^ imist be the hM:*fejh^ be ah 

inte^frted co|5)Ute^ of 4«$a^ 

"At least tha^^ is the nature of ?Np 
dbvtot there soSe iC^5)daen^ of the dat in . 

size of raf ei^ for yhi^ ano d^a storage faad ^handling 

Mg^t be. Bp^Toptink^ less exj^ Second^, m:^^^^^^ conceiYed/to 

be a hi^iy^dewl^ei which includes, 

data collection^ codings storage* retrieyal a^d/6f m and reporting: 

to users . The f 611 owl hg M may clari the inf onfiatiqn pf pcessihg; 
coiqpohehts* (Secj C^M*t l) ; - ^ The iwPP^f^t point is that ^e conceptidh 
of ah ICS encompassM^ iad ^report data 

as well as ah inteniea.' system of data luad conpute^^ and softwao:^* 

Jl^i? interfage'be ofganizatioh and Uie MIS system has 

to be designed as carefoUy as the intern^ logic of the inodels, pfograms^ 
and/or simiilatipns that make aq) tbe conputer based cocdng^. storage » and 
decoding elements of the system. A thif d wsu^ steiming direct^^ from 
the second is that any reference to MIS in this discussion ^ui^ otherwise 
noted, will refer to l^e conputer syste^^^ the info^rmatioh processing cap- 
ability, and the entire staff necessazy to support a system as exemplified 
in Chcurt 1. The internal logic of t^a data files, hardware, and staff 
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orgahizatioh of the MIS systems is not analyzed directly. 

A final, assumption related to the goat of flexibility, is that the 



Mis system is poteritiaiiy self-generating (see Chart II). Not only will 



Chart II 



The ^elf Generating Character of MIS 



(1) 

MIS 
System^ 

(See ;Chail: i). 



(5) 

Revision 
of -MIS 



Demand for 
hew ^information 



(2) 

Information 
and^ reports 
to users 



(3) 

New questions 
generated by users 




infonnatibh appropriately ana the users needs, 

but that information itself may highlight hew problems or stimulate questions 
which require modification of the MIS system^ s'data inputs, methods of storr 
age, and/or reporting formats. For exanple, reports of faculty workload to, 
departinent chairmen may not only help him allocate it more equitably among 
his faculty biit may stimulate such questions as: How does this compare to 
other similar depardnents in the Univerisity (a revisiaA of reporting format?) 
or^ How does this compare to departments of our type in other comparable univ- 
ersities (new data input required?) or. What are faculty members* actual activities 



«nd^ho»r is this affected by workload •ssignaents (new data of different 
ty^e and new anaiysis and reporting foraat required)? What this assunption 
hii^lights is that, demands for hew inforaatioh are not merely the product of 
hew problems, decisions, or demands facing the user but that the information' 
he receives has iapact on che questions he will ask. Thus ^ MIS fleidbility 
is a necessary goal because of its as well as the changing nature 

of tile university environi* 

B. A University MISr lhe B^ 

; t . : ; - " ^ - . 

Haying- identified some ideiaiM^^^^ and the basic assumptions iiout 

the nature of MIS in a laa-ge university systemj cne cmi identify the key- 
sdiihistratiVe questions irhich itffect the nature of the design of the deci- 
siion to implemeht a ^miversity mMa^Beme^^^ information system. 'They are: 

What is the relationsh^Pf of MIS to the laraer uniTwrsity system? 

2. What is the data content of toe infonwitipn syst^ 

3. What is the ccatent, format, and structure of the reportiiig 
system? 

k. What ax* the technical capacities and internal organization 
of the MIS? . 

5* What is the cost of HIS? What are its benefi^? . , ^ 

^ The rejaainder of this discussicm is devoted essentially to providing an 
approach to answering the ftrst three qtxestions. The answers themselves vill 
depend on each instituti<ax*s self malysis as there is no unique answer or 
system that yet serves all institutions* needs ^ contexts ^ and resources. 
Questions four and five will be discussed by other authors. After briefly 
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describing the university as an organizational system, the interface of 
MIS and the formal and social prgMizational subsystems provides 4 frame- 
work for answering questions one through three. 

TOE ONtVERSm AS AM C»(ykNimiOIIAL SYSTE^^ 

A uniTeriity more than most epcietal orgihixations ia 4 human 
orgauizatioh, lis products, proMaaast ahd^^^ 

people; Hoveveri in a aetting as lM*iBe ud^^ lu^yenity 
it beeoies iflipoaaib^^ analyze it «t the lindlvidu^^ level t as a lirge 
^ opn^owrate Rathert the need ia to Id^ntif^^^ 

tema of behavior (prbceaaea) and the regxajur^K of poaitiona 

and proceaaea (atrueture) that entfble the iniven^ function ai an 6r^ 
ganized entity which aeeonpliahea certain puxroaea wi^out deatro^ itaelf ^ 
Ibis basic definition atill irievs the -uA m a huiium orj^ization 

and yet /aUova us to discuss the relationship of jua MIS to it • Chart III 
auggeata the context within which the iMversity aiiy be viewed as an or^ 
ganization* ^ 

It ia neither poaaible nor neeeasaxy to capture all the coo^lexity 
of a large mxiltipurpoae university in thia brtef apace t but tibie (diagram 
intends to ciq^ure the open, dynamic, and flexible atate of the imiversity 
as Ui organization* The aetivitiea and interacticna of atudents, faculty , 
atafff and adidniatrators conatitute baaic pattema of behavior that deacribct 
the universities varying processes~teaching, research, admissions , placement, 
decisiom making, coMunicmtica, eonflie^ reaolutlon, etc* Ibe pxt>ceases them^ 
selves, lead to certidn Amctional (or ^afunctional oiitcopas) outeomea 
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consisting of producing deg^ iresearch, etc. (productive; allocating 
resoiirces, evaluating, effective (aanagerlcd); iinitlng the stress 

-oa or providing rewards to hiubu beings (n^ntenance) ; nidntainin^^^^ 
relations (botindbuy); and adopting to new realities or pliuinihg (adaptive). 
!niese prcx:esses wd thei^ functioakl recfults are detemiixed in part by the 
human, physical^ and ihformationflO. resources ^e university obtains from 
its ehyirpnlent and by "Uie influence of external power groups and orgariza^ 
tionsi Fturther^ the processes themseives' canJbe defined in terms of their 
formal^ social, wd teidtm6io^.Q or sid3system.'^ One pHnciple 

c^yantag^ of this serene is :that it can be utl^ to wal^ varied 
system levels it be a:j^i^^ the dean's office, a depart-^ 

ment, A colle^ ^ or the entire 

In%this latter sense the f orittl orgahizatioh is the fpndally approved 
set of positioiis^ conuLtteeSt imd pro (the orgmizaticm chart) and 
the goals, policies i rules ^ and regulatioc^ by ^^ch they are related. .All 
of these act to c(mtrbl pattern, of indiHdiial's bdbavior, the requisite 
skills for various positions, and patterns of interactions yxth other per-^ 
sons whether they are students, faculty or administrators. The -social or-* 
gianizatiori refers to the informal groups of people itiihX form in axiy organiza- 
tiph or imiversity based on their personal needs, motives, expectations, 
values, and interests. These gxpups often develop attitudes tovard their 
yoxlc (sentiments) and/or patterxis of behavior (norms) that may or may not 
be ccmsistent with the patterns required by the formal organization. Finally | 
the technology of an organization refers to the physical mechanisms and 
techniques utilized. In a imiversity the kinds of teaching resource materials^ 
the kind of budget format, or the mode of information handling are exanples. 



\ 

^All three of these subsysteias the formal, social and technological, 
obviously are affected by the kinds of inputs the university receives and, 
in turn, they affect the viBQr people behave and the manner in which the pror- 
cesses (behavioral patterns) contribute to functional outcomes. What is 
less obvioiis, but videly recoguze social and organization theorists, is 
that changing any of the three st^systems is lil(ely to affect the other. 
M integrated, ccaq^iit«r<»ba8ed MIS represents a substantial change in the 
university's technologlcai system* It is the resultcuit ii^act of this techn 
sia>system (^ahge on the sub^ 
system and dni the iihiversi'^'iS relation environment 
or TCsdurce--input ril tJde i^i^inder of this paper 

m KIS - FOiEMMi (»GAHIZATldN INTHtFACE 

^e nature of a luudven as a formal orc^nizatip^^^ embodied in the 
definition of a f ormal o^ is generally accepted by most 

organizational theorists; nanely it ^s a "group of individucds. (positions, 
b^aviprs or pt^er wodts) with a characteristic structiire vho are banned 
together to achie i^ soaife specified purposes ( s ) > " Thi^us, the notion of 
goals or purposes^ structure » and the adiievemeht of puiTpose or effective- 
ness are alemehts of the university as formal organization vhich will be 
reviewed in terms of their relflcblonship to MIS« One further element, the 
decisionpaking process vhidi describes the pattern of behavior by. which 
an organization's members decide how to achieve their purposes, is also 
included. 
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A. the Problem of Goals 

It is triVi and stereotypic to note that goals are eactremely dif- 
ficult to deftne for a college or universitqir, yet a more det^led analysis 
can lead to suggestions throufiji which the notion of organizational goals 
(purposes or objectives) can be a usel\a gMdelihe for development of an 
WES. It should be obvious that the assessment of goad achievemen requires 
an ICS which ihcoziK>r§te8 data elemaat^ to a goal's ccnitent 

and a reporting fbraifrt; toat^fi^ Msessmenc of its adiieyement* Tdis 
. analysis will hot idehtiiS^ lie specific ddnteht whidi shptdd be generic 
*6 colleges pr imiyersiti^^^^b^^ which cm be re- 

lated ^p^ 

For goals he r^^ they need to be "qiumtif iiBie 

^^e sub ject to 1^ ae level of Masureac^ need hot ^e hi^iy 

accinrate ipervad ,da^ but 1^ ordinal or 

categoHcal in h|^^^ ^t pia .aiso^^b^ 

!(e*g.5 nuiSbere of st^ yi> ittiiuide^ an issue). !nie 

inportfiuat point is that goals c#n be 1^ a^cwra^ are 
measured by more precise neaaiur^ieht scaies aod harder data. Needless to 
:Sfy» maiqr colleges and universities aywed hpt stated in jet manner 

whi(^ pendts laeMurement. For ezaa^le "de>K^16ping (^a^ not a 

' measiir^le goal. However it can be redefined in tenns of measiJirable at- 
tributes such as increas^g "tblerance for other points of view" (a per- 
sonality dimension) or. "def ire to t^ailee p«rt in social service activities" 
(a behavioral oor attitudihal measure). 

Closely related to the "q^ifuitifiable/non-quantifi dimension of 
a goal is the "difAise vs* specific" character of a goal. Providing 
"general education'' miy be dlf lU|e whereas "general education for citizen 
involvement" is scnewh&t more specific (and quantifiable). 
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Another diinensioh of goals statements that causes difficulty in 
adapting them to an MIS assessment is the distinction of "ideal" vs. 
"operational" goals. One^ is quite aware that many liberal arts colleges 
which profess prodding "character-building" or "general" education are in 
practice made up of dcMiSi department chedrnieh, faculty, (and even students) 
whose primary goal is to, get the students into graduate s:chool (academic 
•and professional goals) . Thus* defining MIS's data elements and re- 
porting system to relatiW to ^p^ ideal goals .which are not con^ 
gruent wi^h. the. cumulati^^^ community 
4s to prepare a iiieasixre or yali^ty* 

Again- closely related to- the pre^bus conceni ds the :point of view 
from whi^ the "operational" (md hopefully icealf) goals are elicited. It 
is well known tbde^ that extefniO. cpMt^^ the, state legisla-r 

i\ire may define "canpiis peace" as the most ii^brtant goal while students 
&d faculty may be, wiaHng to t for the sake of 

"desired change" and/or bS^biade^ as their desired ' 

goals. Such diiejrinas M« not eafii^. r^^^^ However,. Si MIS prbbably 

.needs to ccaasider the gbals of a^ Variety of constituencies and cblleo.t 
appropriate da:ta if infbnnatibn' is to be' a basis for rational .discussions 
among opposing factions. , 

A final difficulty .with the concept of g;oal in the university setting 
revolves around the "multiple" rather than "singuleo-" .nature of these 
organizations' goals. The teaching, research, and service goals in addition' 
tb being multiple are diffuse and often hon-operatibnal. Atteii?)ts to specify 
them and make them quantifiable leads to numerbus subgoals. In fact, a 
.study of University Goals a nd Acjademic Power by Grbss and Grambsch identified 



U7 goals to be anaiyzed,^ This multiple hatuare of university goals .places 
an i^pssible burden on m , MIS system if gbisds cure to be 

assessed. One possible solution is. to thiiikVia terns of priorities among-^« 
university goals so that the MtS data collectio^^ reporting system cm^ 
focus oh those conceded to be most iiiqpqrtMt at a^paH^icidar tiine peri 
Ahollier is to imalyze goals of more jfiistinc^ subifiiits of idie university in 
which: fewer goals ^ ^ , 

The. f oilOTing s^a^^ (Chart IV) notes thi§^^laticms the 
hatxire :6f goal^ and^ their relatlonsH^^ MIS. It ^perhaps 

needs) Httle^eiitoof^^^ out- {ttiat ria.te^^ requires^cqh-- 

siderdble work, by iaiivex^ij^^^ :thetr ;goals- 

in a/mqde which cahi.be; asie ef f6i$ :by/ the MtS de^ 

sigciers to keep abreast of >IJie natu^^ and content of goals and the prlpHties 
€uri6n^rttiem; , - 

Chart IV 

Dimensions of Gqdls in Terms of Ease of MIS Aissessmeht 



Difficult- to Assess 
N6h-*4uant i fi able 

Diffuse content 
Ideal, 

Nbn-orgahizationally defined 
Multiple 



Easy to Assess. 

QuahtiflJQile :( cat egori c al , ordinal 
or internal; hard or soft) 

Specific content 

Operational 

Organizationally defined 
singular 



B V Structure j;!. The - Goal Mediator 

One mechanism for ^mediating.the co^ problem of relating university 
-goals to an ^EES system lis to%:an at the level 

of Its subuhitsi Here :;g6ais mg^^ be more ;sihgular, generally agreed 
%pn, specific j cmd^ fee dif ft ^ises vhen one seeks a 

'basis for d^f^^ f 

(^e .approach: is to^ def ijiert structure In^^t of ,pro- 

cessess- pr their defined as the 

reguia^^ pattera^^ T3^us^i, ad^ssid^ .x«gistratiohi 

ieadiin|i -r.eseaf di;^. ^se^^ etci ,^ becoife the basic 

:suburiits. of -the tihiversityi fhe M'fficul^ with this; approach, is that 
'fi&iiy of the procfesses My-W cfiorrt 

;units depending :.pn the centralized^ of decent rcdized pattera of the uriivef- 
isity. 

Another apprpadi which fails to get at the functional outcomes of the ' 
.university's activity is to define structure in terms of the pattern of its 

^basic inputs: fiscal and physical resources, st uden ts ^ faculty, administra- 
tors ^ and staff • Ihis provides a substem^ data base but no framework 
for analyzing the processes and effectiveness of the university as it 

' atten5>ts tp achiew its goals* 

A third niethod is to define the university's structure in tei^ of 
the formal organization chwt; i.e., its primary productive units such as 
.the colleges and resecorch and service units (and the appropriate subdivi- 
sions) and the suTOort units such as student affairs, financial affairs, 
aiumni, physical facilities, library, admissions and registration, etc* 
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. This approach j yhich overlooks the possibiaity that there may be more ef- 
fective structxiral arrahgemehts , can insure a conipreherisi^e coverage of 
data needs and allcwis^ infomatibh heeds to be closely related liio both the 
existing, formal malting sti^^ A>thorpu^ aha^ of the 

basic primwy and secphdaiy imits^ shdiUid highiigjit the data nies and 
categories hecessazy to mejwia^ ^^a^^ the iiqp^utsi processes^ and fuhctional 
outcomes for each^ m 

If one analyzes ttie bwic pr^^^ in. terms of the model 

in Chart III several thinj^ becd^ yWithiri a. college {of depart- 

-TCnt/, for excu^le^ it shoxa^ 

vhich are: m6re/ c6ng?iti^^^^^ developing^ 1^ ahdT reporting: 

schemes^ i.e.^ there should be f^ more :specific i 

qufetifiiOile 5»d opw F^irtiieri it is possible to 

identify for ei^i %e inputi|,rrprb^^^ outputs which are to be 

TOnitored if aisessB^nt of gojed achieve and subxm effective 

hess aire to be related to the types of-decisibns^hatr^h^^ 
(Effectiveness and decision makihg discussed later. ) P\ui;hef the ah 
of inputs, processes, ahd outputs provides a conprehehsive set of data to 
be accumm^ modeling, and 

varied research and decision making uses i Ihe ireview of the input and 
_ output categories. jusualiy IdehtlJTies fev djata elements that ore not 

ready collected either by the college or sxqpport unit (admission, student 
affairs, financial of faculty records). Hcvevef , the evaluation of ef- 
fectiveness and relation of Information -^tO decislph making (discussed later) 
will suggest new Input and output characteristics of data elements to be 
collected and aew iTorms of analysis and reporting. Fianlly,, the monitoring 
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Of iprocesses may siig^^ new categories or types of data - student faculty 
interaction patterns, amount of students or faculty time spent on various 
activities, and the like to be colle^cted in MIS 4 



Ci thejDecision Making Process 



While defining the basic stx^ctuTfi^ units allows the identification 
of .goals ^ ihp^^ and bixtpuis which need to be monitored ( data 

input) and repqrt^^ there is one i\irlJier formal organization 

-dimension that seryes. to iciwrii^^ for ah 14IS; 

nm?iy> the decisi'cm ^^^ Tfie^^majof cbhce^^ 

;of -decisio^^^^ be made? if the of gauil zation is to operate 

effectively (a topic which will be discussed later) . 

A typology pf decisions suggested by Robert Anthciiy in his book 
^^^-^^^ ^ ^^ Control Systems, provides a useful framework for relating 
decision making to both organizational needs^ and information requirements, 
a^e> following/chart suwiarizes^is analysis; 

Chiurt; V 




lype of Decision 



=^ Control 

Managerial or 
Evaluative 



-> Planning 



Organizational Needs 

Survival and regularity 
Effective goal achievement 



Reordering of goals and 
long term success 
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In order to survive any organization needs to control its day<-to-day 
operations; i«e«> assure that required tasks are carried out according 
to schedule and within the Umitation of the resources allotted* Clearly 
dh a imiversity » such short term decision making information needs are 
xaet by the anhxial budgeting process, monthly fiscal reports ^ registration 
procedures, recruitment and hiilng or adbDoissiohs process reports, and the 
iike. Bie basic concern of cbntrbl reports is to provide information to 
decision making gr to insure that the. depasrtineht , co^ or university 
is operating at thcT level projected and idL thin the resources cdlotted* ihe 
in fomati on heeded for sucE decisioo^^fl^ straii^t forvard 

(arid: related to short term goals • Ihe anitlysis for reporting req\^ little 
more than descriptive tetbulatioh of data into succinct and coioprehensible 
reports • 

In a longer range sense, an orgwizatipn needs to know if its longer 
range goals are being achieved and if its resources txe being utilized 
e f f ect ively • The assessment of goalF in a university asHioted earlleFTs" 
not a sisqple task and requires stating goals appropriately so that the MIS 
dai;a elements required can be identified. More iiqport ant ly, the data 
analysis^ and reporting scheiaes are imich more cov^lex and less standardized 
acTOSS university subuhits. Differing sulbuhit goals require differing 
analyses for managerial assessment of goal achievements Further, the data 
analysis involves utilization of financial analysis techniques, cost benefit 
analysis, and analysis of qixalitative as veil as quantitative variables. 
This area is obviously one in which xmiversities are still feeling their 
yay but the decision making area is of prime importance to the development 
of an effective MIS« 
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The final decision category, planning, involves decisions that affect 
the ability of th<i xiniversity to adapt to future contingencies and to 
succeed (by soime standard) in the long run. Planning involves the develop- 
xneht^of new^ goals or the reordering of their priorities ^ the identification 
of ^dternative progr«^ for achieving thea^ azjd evcdufl^^^^ of long term 
success* Such activities and decisicos require' more conpaxative infpnoa- 
tiqn about other universities or their cbs^arable subunits and data .on 
significant trends both: within and without the xihiversity. The analytic 
^tectoiques are nore complex; Pprecastingiiiwd^ 

.f or assessihgipxSbgr alteroalTi^^^ md^^he :llke cure potential 

techniques which c«ui be utilized^ Tlie uniyersi^ developed to zerve ' 

this: level of doci^ion; malting has to nave not only a conqprehensive data . 
base and a highlc^nophist analysts but 

also "must be close.ly i^lated to a capii^ personneU. 

Thus, the type of decisions serviced by ah MIS at both the xiniversity 
ahd lts'subunit levels has extensive' inpn^ for the type of data 

collected, the reporting system, and the type of personnel required by the 
\mit* 

D. The Effectiveness Dilemma 

Ttie question of what constitutes university effectiveness is not one 
to be resolved in this brief discussion. Are improved ORE scores a fair 
r efl ection of effective teaching? What is a good measure of research quality? 
Bather the purpose is to suggest briefly, that universities and their sub- 
iinits, l)oW educational and siq;^port units, should utilize a broader range 
of effectiveness measures than Just direct productivity since other measures 
^ m^^ related to productivity directly or indirectly over the long run. 
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"Productive measures" in hi^er education (assessiwnt of the pro* 
ductive function) are usually stated in teru of quantity, nuniber of stu- 
dents, degrees, credit hours ^ research or scholarly publications, av«.Uable 
computer time§ and only occasionally in qualitative terms: achievement 
scores, quality of past tmiversity activity, prestigious image of the pro- 
duct. Relationships of these productive outputs to faculty time (S/F 
ratios)^ financial resources (cost per student credit hour, coi^t per com- 
puter adhute, etc 0 and other Ksdurce utiU ratios are generally 
yieyed is wmt^ measures. These, hoveyer, are subject 
to substantial controven measures are apprppriater«^s- 
pecialiy ih the aKa of qualitative' or 
servide products. .Again ^ the best measures of quantity or quality have to 
be agreed iqpon by eai^ support im^ college § or 'Mi versityi 
and vill be continuously refined: as dtu: aniOyt^ become more 
sophisticated* THi point to be made is that qualita^^ pro- 
ductivity ud measures hot directly related to the productive functions of 
teaching, research, and service that should be uiilized in evaluating a 
miiversity or its siibuhits* effectiveness. In term of the model discussed 
in CJiart III the other orgittisitibnal fiuictioQS to be evaluated are main- 
tenance, boundazyi managerial, ind adaptive. 

^e "maintenance" function, the goodness of fit between the skills, 
motivations, and esipectatiods of individuals and the colleges or univer- 
sities demands of cobtraihts, has been evsduated occasionally in hi^er 
education and extc^xisiVely ih^othef-types-of organisat^ Some meastires 
are student, faciillyi and adiihistratbf moralise satisfaction with various 
aspects of their situation i evaluation of ppportunitieis for their grovth and 



developsient, conanitment and/or loyalty to the university (or subunit), and 
even the aore tangible measures of facility turnover and student drop out 
rates « The relationships between these, measures and actual productive 
ineasures is often indirect yet it may highli^t serious potential problems. 
For instance, poor faculty morale in the long run can lead to difficulty in 
recruitment, lover faciaty qxiality, and less stole students* Dropouts of 
significant numbers or the most able students has recently received consider* 
able attention and the longer range implications for curriculum are 
more obvious* Thi», evaluation of m^dnt<^na^ can 
identiiy potential significiwt. prob areiks and suggests hew types of 
data input and analysis and reporting formats for a university ids. 

The evaluation of the boundiuy functions, "production supportive" and 

"institutional stqpportivei" again carries implications for a university's 

-ii 

edacity to continue its productiw-activities effectively* In the "pro- 
duction supportive boundaxy" function a monitoring of the qualities and 
characteristics of student and facility inputs indicates the effectiveness 
of recruiting and selection* Also unusual changes in input patterns, either 
by shift in external demand (as for certain types of program} bz^ by changes 
of university policy (disadvat/taged admissions), can be assessed for 

Two types of activities are classified as having boundary functions. Pro-^ 
ductioh supportive activities are those cohcerhed with obtaining fiscal and- 
hvunan resources necessary for the major productive activities and those con- 
cerned with exporting the institutiOT^s product* Institutional supportive 
activities are those concerned with maintaining the organization's reputation 
with external constituencies* (£xaiq>ies of t^e former are admissions, faculty 
recruiting, etc*; of the latter are public relations programs, maintaining 
ties vith professional associations, agencies and other influential groups* 
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iqplicationt: ca the teacbingt reteareht wd serrice Amctloa. ^ Nat\iridly 
success in obtaining other inputs^ such as financial or physical resources: 
and success in disseainating the uniTsrslty^s product such as the placenent 
of graduates or publication of research and other boundaxy measures also need 
to be considered. The "institutional boundary supportive'^ function requires 
less obirlous and acre subtle WMures> Ttim concern is to assess the ir-:;>/^ 
of the university awng its external constituencies: goventtental» founds^ 
tion» association^ the public § etc. The aeasures vary survey d«ta, 
to evaluation of hnding patterns ^ to success in aecmiUti^^^^ 
require long tera trend or cdaf^a^^^ data vith other institutions ffor 
shy evaluation. The iipbrtahce of aisessihg^or evalua^ wi^rsity 
function needs Uttle -elsboraticn in today *s tuzbulent acadeaic vorld. Hov- 
ever, the boundary productive and bounduy institutional functions obviously 
need the sx^port of sn MIS jqrstea irtiidi has appropriate data sources and 
reporting fonats. 

The evaluation of the "aanacerial" function is really an overall assess- 
aent of how veil the other functions am cayried out. Yet, specific at- 
teqpts to monitor the effectiveness of resource allocation and the success 
of prograa decisions in li^t of plans and objectives constitute aore dlKct 
measxures of aanagerial effectiveness. Thjese issues have been referred to 
earlier and are an area of continuing debate and concern to university 
adainistrators as prograa btidgeting foraats are instituted, and as nev 
aedisnisas for ecoaoaic and cost benefit analysis are assessed. 

The final functional area which needs evaluation and one of the most dif- 
ficult is the "adaptive" area. Ohe evaluation of an institution's capacity 
to innovate, to respond end adjust to nev inputs or external deaands 



and constrmints, to control where possible eleaents in the external envirorir 
aent requires long tern research and evaluation projects encoi^passing ths 
assessment over tine of goal aehieveaent, goal «4)propriateness, and relative 
success conpared to other institutions. Y^t even more short range aeasures 
such as the amount of flexible funds for curricuiar or otiier kinds of 
innovation, the attitude of faculty and atJainistrat ion toward new pro^cts, 
the capacity of the decisioc Baking process to eliainate obsolete as well 
as to add hew prograas and to respond quickly to .-risis situations are 
exaB?>les of adaptrtility that can be. observed. Ihus , even; adaptive be- 
havior at the organixatieaal level can: be evaluated and requires appropriate 
data. colleetion and analysi&i 

Perh^s it should be noted in closing this discussion, of effectiveness 
that the author does not eaqpect the MIS group necessarily to perfom the 
evaluation of effectiveness task, to collect all of ■tiie data required, nor 
to do all the associated research. It does , however, .assuae that such 
evaluation ought to be anticipated ih the design of the MIS system, and, 
where the ev^uatidn is to be performed on a regular basis (perhaps annually 
or more often), attention needs to be given to incorporating the requisite 
data coUection, .analysis, and reporting foraat into the MIS system. 

IV. 

THE MIS - SOCIAL' ORGANIZATION INTERFACE. 
It has alrea^ been suggested that an MIS system which is to be ef- 
fectively designed and administered, viewed as legi'tiaate by the members 
of the university coaaunity, and effectively utilized in the actual ad- 
Jdnistrative operation needs to recognize many of the informal patterns or 
social organization of the particular university in which it is located. 
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%ie folioving issues delimit sone of the major areas in which the "fit" 
of the new technological system with the informal pattern of university 
life needs to be reviewed for inpli cations • 

^Decentralization - A Dilenma 

Every MIS system designer strives for some degree of iregulcurity and 
consistency in the definition of data inputs and reporting fozmats so 
that his system can fiuaction smoothly and at lower cost. 'Assuming that 
data input is defined and regulca:l^z^ of the formal organ! za- 

^tioh patterns previously discuisedy the problem of relating the reporting 
:format to the real decision makin pattern of the university (coht to manage 
ment, and plahhing decisions previously discussed) is only pazi^ially solved. 
. Anyone familiar with most universities is aware that major decisions may 
be made not only at different organizational levels within the vcurious col* 
leges but also at differing levels among departments or other subunits within 
the colleges. Fiu:ther9 the formal authority for decision making on varioxis 
key decisions is often only vaguely defined and in practice seldom followed, 
^us, analysis of the formal decision authoirity pattern (charter, by lavs, 
etc.) can lead to the development of a reporting system which fails to get^ 
the appropriate information to the level where decisions are made. 

The dilemna is clear* To insure informed decisions, MIS needs to 
report the appropriate information at the level where decisions are made, 
and yet the variability of the decision making pattern in actual practice 
may make this inqpossible or very esq^nsi.ve. The answers are not easy but 
implied ap^.roaches are clear. The design of an MIS (especially the report«> 
ing side) needs to be related to a clear analysis of where decisions on 



key issues such as^ budget allocation , personnel policies^ curricular and 
academic program policies, and the like are made. While the role of MIS 
is not to redefine the way decisions are made* such an analysis « closely, 
coordinated with the administration and faculty of the schools and colleges 
should provide some clarification and agreexaent on decision levels at J.east 
within those major units if hot among them. The current concerns of faculty 
and students to pw*ticipate to a greater extent in decision making and their 
frustration at not being able to idenciiy decision making points might be 
a strong force favoring such clarification. 

Participation and Kifluence ^ . 

Closely related to the decentralization dilemma are the questions of 
who shall participate in decision making? and how much influence will each 
group or organization level have in each decision? Again, no answers are 
clearly indicated, and each caitpus must seek its own accommodation; however, 
the implications for MIS seem clear. 

As varying groups of students, faculty, and even staff are allowed to 
participate (usucdly informally at first, and later, formally), the tendency 
is to move from a closed to an open information system; i.e., from one in 
which reports are confidentially made to key administrators and much of 
the MIS data bapk^s information is available only to them bo a system in 
which many individuals and groups have access to most of the administrative 
reports and data files. In one sense, this merely means more detailed work 
for the MIS group; preparing more copies of reports, answering more requests 
for data, and the like. At a more sensitive level, the MIS staff ♦s rela- 
tionship to its tisen will probably change. Rather than serving administrators 
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who are accustoined to financial statements and conaplex reports based on 
specifically defined data eleinents, a much less sophisticated clientele not 
familiar with the tejrminology of full time equivalent student counts, budget 
categories, and other cooplexLties must be served. The situation will re- 
quire greater MIS staff .effort to sinpliiy and clarify reporting statements 
andvto provide greater assistance to users in understanding and interpreting 
the data provided. A final inplication of wider participation is the accen- 
tuated rate of self generation of an KES (a previbiis assunqption). It seems 
logical to conclude that reports to administrato in decision 

making bodies and fanner of approaching problems is relatively st^le and 
who are under tremendous pressures of day-to-day conflicts and operational 
detail are unlikely to generate a great volume of new questions needing 
new data collection, analyses, and/or reporting. formats. However, the 
fresh review of information by student and faculty groups whose rate of 
rotation in decision making groups is hi^er and whose perspectives are 
very different from adxninistratbrs is likely to generate many new questions 
requiring data. Thus, widened participation could place the MIS system under 
greater pressures to provide their service. 3his will be especially true 
in the early stages of its development in which difficult questions of 
priorities for MIS development and policies for its operation need to be 
formulated. 

Closely related to participation is the question of influence or who 
has greatest inpact on decision making? As new groups participate and 
new governance' mechanisms are created (university senates, student Judiciar*- 
ies), the level of decision making may often shift, both horizontally and 
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vertically. TtixiSj the attenrpt to relate MIS to the decision making pattern 
(the decentralization issue) becomes more difficult and makes it iii5)erative 
that the MIS reporting system be continuously open to revision to take into 
account these new patterns of participation and influence. 

Communications Impact 

As an oft "studied variable in organizational literature, many dimen— ^' 
^sions of communications have been found to affect the organization's 
perf brmihce • In a imi^ersity one aspect of cqmuQi cation t^ 
to be greatly affected by the development of MIS is the notion of overload.^ 
A complaint often voiced by college and university administrators — department 
chairmen, directors, deans, executive officers— is the tremendously long 
hours and overabundance of paper work which characterizes their work. Thus, 
the development of MIS may be viewed as jiist increased paperwork and reports 
flowing through the office. Bxis problem may be averted if ICS designers 
follow some explicit guidelines: first, administrators shoxild be involved 
in designing the MIS data collection and reporting system for their unit to 
insure that they are related to decision problems and are intelligible to 
the user; second, the design of MIS reporting formats should be concerned 
with eliminating euid/or. incorporating existing reports received by the ad- 
ministrator into any new ones devised— the possibility of reducing his 
information overload may even exist; and third, the MIS group should be 
flexible and responsive to the administrator's needs for new information and 
for training sessions for his staff so that the burden of translating infor- 
mation into decision making analysis does not rest entirely with the user unit* 
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D. The Norm of Confidentiality 

Along with oiir changing patterns of university governance, there has 
arisen an increased concern for the confidentiality of data kept about, 
individual students, faculty, and administrators. In addition to the 
concerns of members of the university community about the maintenance of ^ 
personed but factual information (political affiliation, past social associa- 
tions;, criminal records, etc.), there is increasing judicial concern about 
the nature of judgmental infonnation that can or shoiild be kept in a per- 
son's confidential file. This is donfbuhded by frequent disag^eeme re- 
garding who has access to whose file (or portions) and under what circum- 
stances. In light of this sensitive situation MIS design of individual 
data files reqtiires concern about three matters: fii^t, it is necessary to 
ascertain that information kept on individuals is legal; second, in the 
case of legal but controversial infonnation, a. procedure needs to be estab- 
lished to ensxire that approjpriate consideration is given to all interested 
parties and that a policy regarding the collection and dissemination of such 
information is firmly established; and finally, once information of a personal 
nature is collected, adequate safeguards on its availability and retrievability 
need to be established. It goes without saying that the, verification of 
accxiracy of such information is of primary inqportance. 

E. Accommodation of Diverse Norms 

This discussion of the relationship of MIS to the social organization 
highlights one of the greatest difficulties for MIS designers. Not only 
are the norms and attitudes of groves in the university diverse— but often 
in direct conflict. Further, some of the most prevalent norms are often in 
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conflict. This places the designer of an MIS system in a sensitive 
positions 

For instance, the desire for greater participation and influence 
seems to suggest more open information and reporting systems. Yet the norm 
of confidentiality suggests that certain data should be closely ^guarded 
(or not collected at all). Also, the MIS director who openly distributes 
information may beVelcomed by those ."ho desire more power . and influence 
but decried- by those who are. trying to guard power that is the result of 
their privileged access to information such as the budget or personal files . 

In other instances some faculty and administrators may ascribe to a 
norm of "rationality" and favor the collection of increased amounts of 
_ information and analysis of university operations while others will view 
it as an infringement on their highly guarded "autonoiqy" or even "academic 
freedom." At times groups may seek information as a way of highlighting 
problems which can become political or devisive issues while other groups 
will seek it as a mechanism for obtaining greater agreement and consensus. 
I'he development of MIS cannot escape the conflict of these diverse norms 
and changing patterns of behavior by the various university members. 

The only implications from this final analysis of the MIS- ial 
organization interface are trite yet worth repeating. ' Because diverse 
groups and norms have to be accommodated for MIS to be effectively imple- 
mented and utilized, a wide range of university constituencies need 
to be involved in its inception, in the establishment of policies and 
procedures for data collection, reporting, availability, and priority of 
development, and in its continued operation. The MIS Director and some 
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of his staff should be persons experienced in higher educational organiza- 
tions and avare of the sensitive issues with which they are dealing; And 
finally, a decision to institute MIS needs to have a broad base of support 
especially aioong the executive and academic officers of the institution. 
The difficulties to be encountered in the developiaent and implementation 
of an MIS system, as this analysis suggests, will have far reaching ef- 
fects. Thus, ..the executive officers, faculty advisory groups, and adminis- 
trative staff heed to be aware of the problems to be encountered and com- 

initted to developing a workable and fleadble system hot the perfect system.. 

V. 

MIS AND THE EXTEBHAL ENVIRONHENT 

The. development of this technical subsystem is^not merely influenced 
by internal university concerns but also by factors in its external environ- 
ment. Demands for reports by coordinating boards, state and federal govern- 
ment agencies, foundations, accrediting agencies all need to be heeded if 
the support of funding sources are to be maintained, the fiduciary and legal 
responsibilities of the university carried out, and the desire for academic 
respectability is to be achieved. The various external agencies and their 
requirements will not be highlighted but the extensive requirements on MIS 
design both in terms of analysis, reporting formats, retrievability, and data 
collection should be obvious. 

Several developments may serve to simplify the laniversity 's attempt 
to respond to these information demands. The Higher Educaticm General In- 
formation System (HEGIS) project of USOE is an attempt to standardize and 
centralize many of the report formats or data element definitions required 
by varied governmental agencies. In a related effort the WICHE PMS project 



(formerly MIS) is being followed closely by aany institutions and state 
agencies and could provide more standardized data element definitions, 
program classification categories^ and^ eventually, formats for comparative 
analysis between higher educational institutions. 

The constraints and data demands of external agencies is generally 
recognized by those designing MIS systems (often it is the mi^Jor motivating 
factor behind executive officers' supxjort). What is often overlooked is 
the fact that an MIS system which- at tenqpts to serve the decision making 
categories of managerial evaluation and planning, requires new data soxirces 
external to the university. For exaniple, forecasting enrollment trends, 
curricular demands and the like requires data elements whos^ sources are 
external to the university— data on population, financial s\q?port, cost of 
living, growth of competing institutions, and other trends. ITixis, new kinds 
of external trend data are reqxxired regularly. 

If deans or department chairmen are to evaluate their respective 
schools and departments, comparative data ftrom other similar institutions 
may be one of the best available criteria. Obviously the cost patterns of 
schools of medicine are very different from business schools. Attempts in 
the CIC, by state agencies, and other cooperative gro\ips* may limit the amoimt 
of effort an MIS group does in this area. However, comparative data in 
other institutions should be easily available from some source. 

If imiversities become concerned with long range product performance 
(hcfw have our students done after graduation) and boimdary effectiveness 
meas\xres, new and creative means for collecting data from external sources 
need to be considered. How does one keep up with alumni and assess their 



perfonaance? How good is our iaage aaong external constituencies such as 
the public, the legislature, the higher education group to which we aspire. 
Again, the MIS system may not find it possible or necessazy to regularly 
collect data of this type, but the possibility should be evaluated. 

!Ihe final issue of the ms-Environinent relationship is the political 
meaning of MIS. What is the iapact of tremendous amounts of data which, 
no doubt, will become more and more piiblict Will legislators use it for 
poUtical purposes or can the university use it to argue for more rational 
appropriation levels? Bie answers -are not easy. There is little doubt 
that universities need better information if th^ are to convince ex- 
ternal bodies they are well managed. But the demands of legislatures , and 
other funding agencies, the nature of the state coordinating agencies and 
other svich groves probably make MIS development inevitable. In considering 
the external environment, the role of those involved in MES design, then, 
is to present data in forms which has the greatest potential for rational 
discussion rather than political debate, to consider carefully the collection 
of data \rtiich mii^t be controversial or damaging to the individual or the 
institution, and to assure that the external grovqps are educated as to the 
nature of university operations vtiich. are highlif^ted by the external reports. 

VI. 

MIS - AN ORGANIZATIONAL FORMAT 

A final question which needs to be raised regards the location of MIS 
within the university. Ohis is not easily analyzed for MIS, in this dis- 
cussion, has been treated as a very vaguely defined organi7.ational process 
with appropriate staffing. However, several points which follow from the 
previous discussion would suggest certain linkages that are inyortant. 
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First, MIS is not an isolated stai'f group. It collects data from and 
makes it available to most all educational and sxipport xmits of the univer- 
sity. The data collected and reporting formats will, of necessity, change ^ 
quite often. It would seem, therefore, that each major unit (a college, 
the library, student personnel office, etc..) should have a staff member who 
was intimately acquainted with the KLS staff, its technology, and operations. 
Ttiis would assure a smoother working relationship between the VHS staff 
and the various user units serviced by MIS. 

Second, it has not been assumed that the MIS group would do all the 
financial analysis, space analysis, institutional research, instructional 
research, and the like normally done by specialized staff groups. Koweve 
since it will store much of the data used by those groups, there needs to 
be a close liaison between them and the MIS groi^. One migiit consider 
placing all data analysis and xmiversity focused research groups under the 
same executive officer as the MIS gro^^); , however, in light of the special 
tasks of some such gtcv^e (as in instructional research) this much centraliza 
tion might divert them from their central task. 

Third, in lig^it of the potentially sensitive or controversial nature 
of much of the MIS operation, it would seem necessary to have some policy 
board to whom MIS co\xLd turn for guidance on controversial issues. This 
mi^t be a university executive committee or other special body. However, 
in view of this author^s preference for keeping the focus of MIS on serving 
educational as well as btisiness operational objectives of the university, 
such a policy board, probably should have a substantial number of academic 
administrators or faculty members on it. 



Fourth, in view of the concern for relating MIS to hi^er levels of 
decision making (nanagerial evaluation and planning), one approach is to 
raise the planning function to vice presidential status* Such an officer 
can coordinate academic fiscal, and physical planning and ai^t have the 
MIS group as a major support staff for his unit* Such an i4>proach is being 
tried at certain large universities* flhis approach assumes, not very 
accurately for many universities, that the basic data elements for opera- 
tional control are already relatively veil defined and that the developicents 
of ms will be in the area ^f iaproved data collection and reporting for 
evaluation and planning decisions* 

While WBoy other organizational questions might be raised about the 
location of MIS (centralized v»* decentralized, etc*), these are beyond the 
purview of this paper* The points raised in this discussion essentially 
assume that the precise location of MIS is not as ioportant as the extent 
to which it is effectively coordinated with the user units and the degree 
to which it operates as a unit which enhances the university's adigptive 
capacity* 

Sunmary 

This chapter has analyzed the interrelationship of a Management 
Information System with various aspects of the university's formal and social 
organizational pattern and its ties with the external world* Implications 
were discussed which affect both the data collection and the analysis and 
reporting segments of the MIS process (See Chart VI)* An assumption has 
been made that, to the extent that the information is tiseful in decision 
making or evaluating effectiveness and its collection can be Justified oa 
a regular basis, it is part of the MIS .process* Thus, the distinction of 



hard and soft data is not inade* Soft data (attitudes 9 personality data9 
etc* ) is presuaed to be Just as integral a part of the total MIS as herd 
data if it can be utilized to sake better decisions about day to day control 
managerial evaluation , or planning* Sinilarly, the discussion assumes that 
data relevant to several functional outcomes, and not just the productive 
function^vill be collected* 

Ibe analysis p^ts out the extent to which an KLS design needs to 
consider the nature of the university in which it is placed9 some of the 
critical problems for inplenenting and for obtaining acceptance and utiliza- 
tion of the MIS 9 and solne of the difficiat issues and organizational 
questions with ^ich a university's executive officers and the MIS Director 
must struggle to implement an effective total management iuformation system. 
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Chart VI 



Relationship of Organisational Variables Discussed 
To Se0Knts of the HIS Process 



ms Data MIS Analytic 

Elements Organizational or Reporting 

Affected Variable Format Affected 



Formal Organization; 

? Goals Yes 

Structure: 

Yes Inputs t process ^ outputs Yes 

Decision Making Process: 

Yes Coatrol Yes 

Yes Managerial Evaluation ^ Yes 

Yes Planning Yes 

Effectiveness by Function: 

Yes Productive Yes 

Yes Managerial Yes 

Yes Maintenance Yes 

Yes Boundaxy Yes 

Yes Adaptive * Yes 

Social Organisation: 

? Decentralisation Yes 

Yes Participation and Influence Yes 

7 communications Yes 

Yes Confidentiality Yes 

7 Accommodation of Norms Yes 

External Enviironment; 

Yes Grotqps Demands and Constraints Yes 

Yes Cooparative Data for Evaluation Yes 

Yes Trend Data for Planning Yes 

Yes Long Range External Performance Measure Yes 
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Footnotes- 



1. Boguslav, Rbbert, Ba e Mev Utoplaa># Prentice--Kall% 196$, p. 2. 

2. For further discussion of these functions see: Katz, Daniel and Robert 
Kahn, 'Ihe Social Psyishology of Organizations, John Wiley, 1966, 
especially Chi^ter 2. « 

3« For nore detailed xDOdels that attenpt to define data elements « data 
illes and subsysteM, and the simulations of their interrelationship, . 
the reader is Mferred to vcnrks listed in the bibliography by Keeney, 
Koenig, and Zewu^; Ju^ST'I^aidLne; Hlnter and Lawrence; or Johnson and 
Katzenaeyer« 

k. For disci^sim of these orgtt^ sid)systeins see: Seiler, John, 

System Ahi^nis I h Orgtaisaiional 33ehavibr « Inrin-Porsey, 1967* 

For discmssion of diM Warner, W., and A. Havens, 

*^Gpal Displacenent and Intan|^bility of Orgsnizational Gfoals/* Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly , March, 1968, pp. 539-55$ • 

6. Gross, £• , and P. Graabsch, University Goals and Academic Fc^er. 
American Council on Education, 1968, Chapter !• 

7. Anthony, Robert, Plannin ^ vid Control Systems « Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Hi^^d University, 1965. Chapter 1. 

8. For disc\2ssion of varied effectiveness measures sec: Price, James, 
Organizational Effectiveness. Irvin^-Dorsey, 1968, or Seashore, S., 
and K.nrufchtman, ^^Functional Analysis of Organizational PerfonT^ance," 
Administrative Science Quarterly , December, 1967, ??• 377-395. 

9* For an example of a conmunications overload study in a university 
setting see: Meier, R., "Coonunications Overload,*' Adgduistrative 
Science Quarterly > March, 1963, pp. 521-5'^'^ • 

10. For a discussion of the REGIS and WICL'^: projects see: Johnson, C, and 
W. Katzenaeyer, Manapement Information System s in Higher Education: 
Ohe State . of the Art . iXdce Itoiversity Press, 19^9, Chapters 5 and 6. 
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